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THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

On the preceding page is represented a no- 
ble monument of British munificence; it 
being the superb building now in course of 
erection at Cambridge, for the reception of 
“the Fitzwilliam Museum.” This splen- 
did collection was bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge by Richard, Lord Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam, formerly of Trinity Hall, 
(M. A., 1764,) who died February 5, 1816. 
At the same time, his lordship bequeathed 
100,0007. stock in the New South Sea An- 
nuities ; the interest arising therefrom to 
be applied to the erection of a Museum for 
the reception of the collection, and for the 
maintenance of ea Officers to superin- 
tend the establishment. The Will is dated 
August 18, 1815. On his lordship’s de- 
cease, the collection was, in due time, re- 
moved to Cambridge ; it comprises : 

I. A gallery of Paintings, 103 in number, 
for the most part very fine. 

II. A large assemblage of Drawings, 
Busts, Antiques, &c. by artists of the high- 
est eminence. 

III. A collection of invaluable Engrav- 
ings, ancient and modern, contained in not 
fewer than 520 bulky folio volumes, bound 
in morocco. 

IV. A Library, containing above 7,000 
volumes. 

V. The most extensive and valuable col- 
lection of Music in the kingdom ; the Royal 
Collection alone excepted. 


It being intended to erect an elegant and 
commodious structure within the precincts 
of the University, as a depository for these 
rarities, they have been temporarily kept 
at the Free School, behind Corpus Christi 
College. In the meantime, designs for the 
new building were sent in by various artists 
to the University ; and in October, 1835, the 
Senate adjudged the prize, and consequently, 
the execution of the work, to Mr. George 
Basevi, jun. The first stone of the build- 
‘ing was Jaid on November, 3, 1836: the 
material is of Portland stone ; and the de- 
tails of the handsome structure are as fol- 
low, from the Companion to the Almanac 
for the present year. 

“ In its plan it forms very nearly a square 
of about 160 feet, and has the advantage not 
only of being quite insulated, but of being 
backed by the Grove of St. Peter’s College, 
lying to the west of it; and, moreover, pre- 
sents four finished elevations. The principal 
or east front, towards Trumpington-street, 
(which is the one shown in our view,) is a 
rich composition, with fourteen columns of 
the Corinthian order, surmounted by a pe- 
diment, and so arranged as to form a pro- 
style or projecting octastyle, advanced one 
intercolumn beyond the lateral colonnades, 
which thus constitute a part of the general 
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portico, and may be entered through the 
pavilions at the ends. These last mention- 
ed terminations to the fagade carry on the 
order in a single interpilaster, containing a 
niche, with a sculptured panel both above 
and below it. The whole is raised upon a 
stylobate nine feet high, with a single flight 
of steps leading up to, and between, the co- 
lumns of the projecting centre. Although 
not greatly favoured by aspect, this facade 
possesses much piquant and scenic effect, 
not only as regards the disposition of the 
columns, but also the parts beyond them, 
the middle division receding inwards more 
than the other two, in consequence of which 
there is variety of shadow and depth, as welt 
as of form and perspective appearance. 
Another circumstance, Mighly favourable to 
the general character of this fagude, is the 
absence of windows, which, even when most 
sparingly and skilfully introduced, are apt 
to cut up and disturb the composition, and 
interfere with the expression aimed at by 
columns. And here the statues in the 
niches, and those on the pedestals, together 
with other sculpture, will prevent the na- 
kedness attending mere blank wall. Al- 
though somewhat plainer in themselves, the 
three other sides have the same entublature 
as that of the principal frent, surmounted by 
a lofty podium, similar to that above the 
end pavilions of the latter. The back or 
west elevation (which is about twenty feet 
less than the east one, that being extended 
beyond the rest of the plan by the pavilions) 
is divided into three compartments by 
coupled Corinthians pilasters fluted ; each 
pair being placed on a pedestal, and having 
@ corresponding break over them in the en- 
tablature. Here are five windows on the 
ground-floor, viz., a triple one in each of the 
end compartments, and a similar one be- 
tween two single windows, in the centre. 
All of them are ornamented with Corinthian 
pilasters, and have pediments; the pedi- 
ment of each of the larger windows extend- 
ing only over its. middle opening, owing to 
which there is « slight break in the enta- 
blature. It should be observed, that these 
windows are carried down lower than the 
pedestals of the pilasters, for each rests 
upon its own socle, placed immediately on 
the general socle of the building. As the 
upper floor is lighted entirely from above, 
it shows no windows, but in lieu of them a 
series of circular-headed niches, correspond- 
ing with the apertures below, and resting 
on a panelled fascia, or string course. The 
elevations of the sides correspond with that 
just described, the chief difference being 
that there are coupled pilasters only ut the 
angle adjoining the west front, and only 
three windows (all of them triple ones,) 
with as many niches above. 

“‘ Having endeavoured to give an accu- 
rate idea of the whole exterior, we now 
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proceed to describe the interior, the plan of 
which is exceedingly simple and pact, 
since it consists of only six rooms on each 
floor, viz., three to the east, and as many to 
the west. In fact, one of them is common 
to both floors, the lower part forming the 
entrance vestibule and staircase, while the 
upper serves as landings to them, and as a 
sculpture gallery. The area of the vesti- 
bule itself is not very spacious, owing to a 
small room for the keeper and porter being 
cut off from it on each side; yet so far from 
being any defect, this circumstance is, upon 
the whole, a very favourable one, because 
there will thus be a considerable expansion 
above, while greater importance is preserv- 
ed to the principal rooms ; whereas, had it 
not been thus retrenched, this entrance-hall 
would have been more spacious than the 
largest of them. Facing the door from the 
portico are three flights of steps occupying 
the whole of that side, two of them leading 
to the upper floor, while the middle one de- 
scends to the ground-floor; for this hall is 
on a higher level than the latter. The 

und-floor contains three rooms for libra- 
ries, extending along the west front, and 
communicating with two others, viz., one to 
the south for medals, and that to the north 
for terra-cottas, &c. All these rooms are 
eighteen feet high, and are finished in the 
Grecian- Doric style. Ascending to the gal- 
leries, the upper part of the hall, or per- 
haps, more correctly speaking, the upper 
hall, presents itself to the eye in an expanse 
of nearly 70 feet by 46. The floor extends 
along three of its sides, about 15 feet in 
width, or nearly half that of the open space 
below; so that its character is altogether 
different from that of a gallery around the 
upper part of a lofty hall. When com- 





ted it will offer a splendid coup-d'eil, 
lor the ceiling wiil be very richly ornament- 
ed; and in addition to casts from the an- 
tique, placed both in niches and on pedes- 
tals, there will be a copy of the Phigaleian 
frieze, extending along just below the 


. springing of the vaulted roof. Of the three 


doors, the one on the west side opens into 
the principal picture-room, which corres- 
Bends with the centre library below, and is 

feet by 39, and 261 high to the springing 
of the cove. This cove extends to the lan- 
tern, which is 54 feet by 25, and has its 
ceiling supported by Caryatides ; the ceil- 
ing itself being divided into compartments 
of different shapes, all richly ornamented. 
In addition to these embellishments there 
will be a series of custs from the Panathe- 
naic procession in the British Museum, 
— in the upper part of the walls just 

low the cove. The entire height of this 
toom is 43 feet 6 inches. At either end it 
Opens into a smaller room, forming one of 
the angles of the west front. Each of them 
is 49 feet by 27; is vaulted over at the 
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sides, and covered in the centre by a dome 
22.6’ in diameter. The light is admitted 
through long panels between the enriched 
ribs of the dome, and filled with embossed 
glass. The two remaining rooms, which 
communicate with those just mentioned, 
and also with the statue gallery, are those 
on the north and south sides of the build- 
ing; the former being over the terra-cotta 
room, the other over that for medals. They 
are both of the same dimensions, viz. 56 
feet by 27, and 24 high, and their ceilings 
are formed into large and small oblong 

anels, those in the centre being opened 
into skylights; and the ceilings and cor- 
nices ure highly enriched. The floors of 
these picture galleries, and also those of the 
libraries, will be of Dutch oak, with a broud 
parquet margin.” 


CALAIS.—II. 


Tue country about Calais is a complete flat, 
so as to afford facilities for inundating it and 
thus to contribute to the military strength of 
the place. It is strongly fortified ; the town 
and citadel forming a parallelogram, with one 
of the longer sides towards the sea. 


The harbour is formed by the estuary of 
the little river de Hammes, and the entrance 
to it is between two, long, wooden jetties, car- 
ried out from the town across the sands to 
beyond low-water mark. Thelongest of these 
jetties, to the east, was completed in 1824, 
and extends nearly 4,000 feet. It is altoge- 
ther unlike our piers on open piles, or strong 
embankments ; but is entirely of wood, with 
sloping planked sides; it is, doubtless, a sub- 
stantial erection, but has no pretension to 
the ornamental character of the piers at our 
watering-places. Its primitive style is cha- 
racteristic of the slowness of the French peo- 
ple in the adoption of improvements; for, 
although it was almost rebuilt but fourteen 
yeurs since, itis a most aboriginal specimen of 
engineering. Nevertheless, the pier answers 
the purpose for which it was constructed, is 
a delightful promenade for the enjoyment of 
the invigorating sea-breeze, and from it, on 
a fine, clear day, may be seen Dover Castle. 
At the head of the western pier is Fort 
Rouge, built in 1695, to check the bombard- 
ments of the enemy at sea; and it nearly fell 
a victim to the thunders of the British navy 
in 1804.* 

At the commencement of this pier, land- 
ward, is Fort Risbanc, or Risbank, said to 
be of Roman origin, and the round tower in 
the centre to have been built by Caligula, 
a.D. 30. When it was first surrounded 
with walls, in 1604, there were three towers, 
In 1662, it had a captain nominated by the 


® Of this spot we remember a fine picture by Stan- 
field; and it is a favourite locality with mariue 
painters. 
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crown, with a portion of land in the environs 
allotted for his maintenance. Two of the 
towers were afterwards formed into bastions, 
and the old one was covered with a conic 
roof. In the ancient drawings of Calais, 
this fort is represented as having one high 
tower surrounded with an octangular wall, 
with the sea running immediately up to it 
on every side; the windows, though bricked 
up, being still traceable. In the beginning 
of the last war, the tower of the south bas- 
tion became a powder-magazine, for priva- 
teers and other vessels not belonging to go- 
vernment. It was blown up, on June 29, 
1799, by the person who had the care of it, 
and who was never seen or heard of after- 
wards. The tower was rent asunder by the 
explosion, and when repaired the new wall 
was brought straight between the two masses 
of ruins. 


At the commencement of the eastern pier, 
and nearly opposite Fort Risbanc, is “ The 
Royal Column,’’ the first stone of which was 
laid on the 25th of August, 1815. It is a 
plain shaft and capital, surmounted with 
a. gilt ball, and standing upon a pedestal, 
whereon is the following inscription :— 

Le 24 Avril 1814, 
8S. M. LOUIS XVIII. 
Debarqua vis-a-vis cette Culonne, 
Et fut enfin rendu 
7 A l'amour des pea 008 
our en Ba ad o — 
A éléve ce Monument. 
Translation. 
On the 24th of April, 1814, 
His Masesty LOUIS XVIII. 
posite this Column, 
ngth joyfully restored 
To the French People. 
To perpetuate the remembrance of that Day, 
The Town of Calais 
Have erected this Monument. 

The present basin, or harbour, was en- 
larged in 1818; at which time, also, the 
handsome quay on the north side of it, 
called Quay Angouléme, was finished. 


Of the present gates, only one existed at 
the time the English possessed the town, 
which is that now called Porte du Havre, 
and which is, in all probubility, the work 
of our ancestors. In the painting of it by 
Hogarth, it is not covered with the present 
prrmidel slated roof, though it is otherwise 

ut little altered. On the north side may 
still be traced the situations of the armories 
of its ancient possessurs. Over the centre 
arch was an escutcheon, containing two 
small shields, one bearing three lions ram- 
pant, and the other three Fleurs-de-lis ar- 
gent ; and over each of the small blank door- 
ways, (neither of which had then either door 
or bridge.) was a shield bearing the English 
arms quartered with those of France. The 
present frieze, and other stone-work, answer 
to those in Hogarth’s “ Roast Beef of Old 
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England,” * painted in 1748 ; as does the an. 


gular top, with the exception of a small, 
stone cross, which, it seems, some accident 
has removed. We add with regret, that 
what time had spared of these marks of an- 
tiquity, was effaced by the sacrilegious chisel 
of the Revolution in 1793. The brickwork be- 
ing considered too heavy for the arch, the 
thickness of the side-wall was diminished in 
1829. 

Of the other gates, we can only mention 
Porte Richelieu, on leaving the town, built in 
1635, under the ministry of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. It was formerly embellished with his 
arms and those of France, which were pro- 
bably obliterated in 1793. The drawbridge, 
was removed in 1783, and the long bridge 
by which it was replaced, was demolished as 
useless in 1822. 

The citadel is at the western end of the 
town, which it commands, together with the 

ort and surrounding country. It was not 
Built until after the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish, when many houses were demolished to 
make room for it. It was constructed in 
1561, after a plan by the celebrated Vauban; 
the foundation-stone being laid by the Duke 
of Longueville, governor of gee i about 
half a century before the birth of Riche- 
lieu. The arsenal was built in 1637, and 
owes its beauty and ample construction to 
Richelieu, to whose memory a bust was 
formerly placed on a handsome column in 
the citadel. At the north-west corner of 
this fortress is the site of the ancient Calais 


Castle, which the English monarchs not only. 


made their residence when they visited this 
part of their dominions, but also a state pri 
son for such as were suspected of thwarting 


their views at home ; and, doubtless, many, | 


besides the Duke of Gloucester, murdered 
there by order of Richard II., felt the see 
cret resentment of their sovereign when im- 


mured in the dungeons at Calais. This 


building was surrounded with a high wall, 
flanked with several towers, and by a deep 
ditch dividing it from the rest of the town ; 
the donjon tower stood at a short distance to 
the west. The remains of this ancient castle 
were built into a bastion when the citadel 
was formed and fortified. 

The next important feature of the towa 
is the Grande Place, a large paved square al- 
ready described in the Mirror, vol. x. Pp: 340. 
On the south side are the Hétel de Ville and 
Light-house, the towers of which rise to & 
considerable height above the houses of the 
adjoining street, as shown in the Engraving 


® The family of the Grandsires, to whom the Sir-: 


loin is addressed in that celebrated Painting, still 
exists at Calais, and has been allied with the Messe- 
Meurices, poems gm Ba the Hotel, of that name. 
This artist, whilst taking the sketch, was arrested by 


the guard and taken before the commandant, who , 


told him it was fortunate the treaty was just signed 


(for the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle,) or he (Hogarth) | 
for his indiscretion, in 


would have been har 


ion, 
taking drawings of the 


rtifications. 
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in our recent number. As the Lighthouse 
and Hétel de Ville are the lions of Calais, a 
few descriptive details may be acceptable. 

The Lighthouse, Tour du guet, or Watch- 
tower, is said to have been originally built by 
the Romans; and, in the oldest views of Ca- 
lais, we find it in different styles of building. 
In 1560, the shaft, which was very small in 
comparison with the base, was surrounded 
by four small turrets, and surmounted with 
a dome. In 1580 it was divided into two 

by the shock of an earthquake, and 
the watchmun left in the half which re- 
mained standing. In 1606, it was repaired ; 
but being mostly of wood, in 1658, it was 
destroyed by fire. It was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt ; but it was not until the year 1818 
that the useful and ornamental revolving 
light was added to it. It is composed of six 
co reflectors, disposed in two paral- 
groups, three on each side. It revolves 
once in three minutés, during which time 
its light is twice given in direct rays, and 
twice hidden from the eye of the observer. 
The machinery was constructed at Calais, 
under the direction of M. Vaissiéré, a resi- 
dent engineer. 

There is a person constantly kept in the 
top part of this tower, to strike the repeti- 
tion to the hours struck by the clock of the 
Town-hall, and give the alarm in case of fire 
or other accident. He also tolls a bell 
from nine until a quarter past, in the morn- 
ing, and from ten till a quarter past, in the 
evening ; after which, in garrisoned towns, 
every one is mpg to answer, ami (friend,) 
to the gui-vive of the different sentinels. 

Below the Lighthouse, on the Grande 
Place, may be seen the remains of the an- 
cient Halle, which was nearly destroyed by 
fire in 1658, and was never rebuilt. 

The present Hétel de Ville is said to have 
been built by Philip, Count de Boulogne, in 
1224; it was given to the town by a charter 
of Francis II., in 1559, under the denomi- 
nation of Maison oi est Phorloge. The 
Ornamented part of the tower is of wood, 
covered with sheet lead; and the fabric is 
stated, upon brass plates fixed upon the 
beams, to have been repaired in 1609 and 
1771. ‘The whole building was, however, in 
a dilapidated condition until the year 1821, 
when it was restored throughout. The old 
clock was then replaced by the present one, 
in the front of which, below the dial-plate, 
are two brass figures on horseback, which 
retire and meet in charge at every stroke 
of the clock. The tower contains a set of 
bells and chimes, besides a set of small 
bells, managed by means of wires leading 
from their clappers to an instrument similar 
to a piano-forte, so that any tunes can be 
played on them ; and, on fétes and holidays, 
the town-organist favours the public with 
French nuational airs, to which not unfre- 
quently is added the old compliment to our 
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James, now changed into ‘‘ God save the 
Queen.”’ 

The tower rises in octangular stages, to 
the height of one hundred and thirty-eight 
feet, and the ascent within is by a staircase 
of one hundred and eighteen steps. The 
main building consists of three floors; in 
the lower one is a saloon, wherein causes re- 
lative to commerce and police, are tried, the 

assport and police offices. On the second 

oor is the Public Library, which is open 
five days of the week. At the top of the 
front staircase is a portrait of Du Belloy, 
author of the Siege de Calais, with that 
event represented in the back-ground ; and, 
suspended over one of the es, is the 
balloon and car in which Blanchard and Jef- 
fries crossed thither from Dover, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1785. In the centre of the balus- 
trade is a bust of Eustache de St. Pierre ; on 
the left of which is an obelisk surmounted 
with a bust of the Duc de Guise ; and, on 
the right, is a similar obelisk, bearing the 
bust of Richelieu; the pedestals being orna- 
mented with fleurs-de-lis and other embel- 
lishments. 





Select Biography. 


CHARLES INCLEDON. 


Cuar.zs IncLEpoN was brought up in the 
choir of Exeter Cathedra!, under the cele- 
brated English composer, Wa. Jackson : for 
some indiscretions, it seems that Iucledon 
was expelled the choir before his voice broke; 
he subsequently went to sea, and while there 
this magnificent organ displayed itself, to 
the astonishment of every one who heard it. 
A powerful, sweet, and flexible tenor, of 
compass up to B flat (with the use of a bril- 
liant falsetto still higher,) and down to G; 
tich and slightly metallic in its tone, it was 
beautifully adapted to the class of songs by 
Dibdin, Shield, Davy, and other writers of 
their school, which Incledon made his own. 
Supplied by nature with strong feelings, which 
had never been either by a mis- 
directed education, or refined and chastened 
by intercourse with the best society, Incle- 
don stood alone as the singer for the pecple. 
“The Lads of the Village,” “ Poor Tom 
Bowling,” “The Thorn,” were in their 
several styles rendered impressive and just 
favourites. His performance of Macheath 
has been mentioned as reaching a perfection, 
both in acting and singing, that was owing 
to the fortunate circumstance of his appear- 
ance and habits of life corresponding so 
nearly with that of the character he repre- 
sented. But perhaps the greatest thing he 
ever did was singing the Storm (“ Cease rude 
Boreas,””) on the stage with merely a back 
scene, representing a vessel in distress, with 
no accompaniment whatever. It is impossi- 
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ble to describe the effect of this man’s sing- 
ing, at the words, “ She rights, she rights, 
boys, we’re off shore.”” You had the vessel 
before you, the howling of the dreadful tem- 
pest, the sails flapping, the boatswain bawling, 
while every instant she is expected to go 
down, when the intense agony of joy excited 
by the pause and start, with the full power 
and passion of that wonderful voice was let 
loose upon the ear, producing an effect that 
can uever be forgotten by many yet living 
who remember him. With all the pains that 
his friend Shield so constantly took to modify 
the singing of this child of nature, he never 
did succeed in rendering him a decent musi- 
cian; nature in him was all, art nothing. 
He had no notion of moderation in anything; 
liberal and inconsiderate, of habits usually 
termed gay or convivial, and not remarkable 
for any thing approaching to refinement in 
his language, it will readily be conceived 
how unlikely such a man was to sober down 
into the calm, sedate, or enthusiastic musi- 
cian, who must know something of all styles ; 
and as the Chinese philosopher, Chang, 
describes two of the necessary qualifications 
of a student—Ist. “ To conquer his passions, 
and render himself their master, 2nd. To 
have a sweet, tractable, and complying tem- 
per.” In neither of which acts of forbear- 
ance could the subject of this memoir be said 
to excel. 

Incledon was the idol of the public for 
nearly twenty-five years. He visited almost 
every part of England, as “ The Wandering 
Melodist,” and realized a very large sum by 
these summer excursions. Latterly, Sinclair 
was his companion, and contributed mate- 
tially to enhance the profit of these trips. 
Of a generous and unenvious disposition, 
there was no English professor among his 
contemporaries of whom Incledon was ever 
heard to speak slightingly but Braham. The 
latter was at the zenith of his fame, a just 
and prodigious favourite, with a voice equal 
to his own in power and sweetness, artisti- 
caily refined and instructed by a first-rate 
Italian master (Rauzzini) and exciting public 
attention in the double capacity of singer and 
composer; we cannot wonder that Incledon’s 
equanimity was occasionally disturbed at the 
success of the “ dittle Jew,’ as he always 
called Braham. On one occasion a trial of 
strength took place between these two great 
English vocalists. When “ The English 
Fleet”? was brought out, the duet “ All’s 
well!” was the grand attraction, and: at the 
rehearsal the effect of Braham’s singing was 
such as completely to terrify Incledon’s 
friends, who began to tremble for his reputa- 
tion when the performance should take place; 
however, Charles Incledon roused himself, 
did study the points to ve made in this duet ; 
and a friend who was present. tells us there 
was no compatison between the singing of the 
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two, and especially at the cadence terminatin 
the second verse, when Incledon, who too 
the second part, made a splendid division, 
ending with the low bass G (first line,) which 
completely settled the question of superiority 
in Charles’s favour. It was of course vehe- 
mently encored, and they continued to sing it 
for many nights. 

As all the pseudo-critics look so very 
sharply after the faulty pronunciation of 
singers, it is necessary, in this instance, to 
deprive them of their lawful prey, by at once 
declaring that even the great Incledon was 
not free from defect in this particular. In 
the celebrated ballad “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
he pronounced the words of the line “ When 
black-eyed Sewson came on board ;’’ so also 
in the line beginning “ And quick as light: 
ning,”? &c., he rendered, “ Aand queek as 
lightning on the deck he staands.” But it 
must be remembered he pretended to no 
refinement ; he sung as feeling, not as gram- 
mar, prompted him; and, however erroneous 
such instances were, and annoying doubtless 
to persons who lived only upon finding out 
the faults of others, still it ie an undecided 


point, whether they did not make, as it were,, 


part and parcel of his bold, rough, sailor- 
like style, and had these angles of. pronun- 
ciation been rounded and pared off, the songs 
might have been more worthy a modern con- 
cert scheme, but for the mass of the people to 
whom Incledon addressed himself, they would 
by such refinement have lost nearly half their 
charm. It has been declared, and with some 
justice, that if Ineledon were alive again, his 


singing would not please as it did in his. 


time; true, and for this reason, we are all so 
dreadfully refined, so enormously over-edu- 
cated, so fastidious upon points of minor 
consequence, that we are more anxious about 
correcting faults, than zealously striving to 
create beauties, more solicitous not to lose 
cast by admiring what is excellent, merely 
for its intrinsic merit rather than eager. to 
hail every symptom of real talent, even should 
it arise in our own country from which we 


are impudently told nothing musical is ex-: 


pected. 

Incledon was thrice married to very amia- 
ble women, the last survived him ; and, toge- 
ther with two sons, we believe, are still living. 
The eldest son inherits much of the sweet- 
ness of voice so characteristic of his father’s 
peculiar organ, the only other reminiscence 
of which we have left in the celebrated imi- 
tation song of Charles Taylor, wherein he 
gives a verse of “ The storm,” in Incledon’s 
style so nearly approaching in tone and 
manner to the original, that it is almost 
painful to hear it.— Musical World. 
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Popular Antiquities. 


MINSTER CHURCH, KENT. 


Tue village of Minster is beautifully situat- 
ed on the summit of a hill, gently rising 
from the marsh land on which the town of 
Sheerness is built. It possesses a church, 
which although its present exterior offers 
nothing remarkable, may still from associa- 
tion and certain early traces in its interior, 
claim, with advantage, the attention of the 
antiquary. 

Like that of many other ecclesiastical re- 
mains, the early history of Minster church 
is involved in much obscurity. It is, never- 
theless, certain that in or ubout the year 
675, a convent for 77 nuns was founded here 
by Sexburgh, the mother of Egbert, king of 
Kent. In such an exposed situation, how- 
ever, it is not to be wondered at that this 
religious establishment should have suffered 
from the incursions of the Danes, by whom 
the edifice was, at length, entirely destroy- 
ed. In the year 1130, William Corbeil, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, rebuilt it for 
nuns of the Benedictine order, considerably 
extended its revenues, and dedicated it to St. 
Mary and St.Sexburgh. The only remuins 
of this conventual building, which was of 
considerable magnitude, are part of the 
church, and the gate-house, now converted 
into a dwelling-house. 

The church, which is the immediate ob- 
ject of our attention. consists of two aisles, 
achancel, a small and neat chapel, separated 
from the chancel by a stone screen, and at 
the west end, the lower part of a large 
square tower with immense butresses. 

The only architectual trace which would 
indicate its extreme antiquity, is the inner 
doorway of a porch leading into the north 
aisle ; which being also in a tolerable state of 
preservation, is a beautiful specimen of the 
zigzag mouldings, and curious ornaments 
of the Anglo-Suxon style. In the chancel, 
firmly fastened into the pavement, are two, 
flat, brass figures; the one five feet four 
inches high, a knight in complete armour, 
with the beaver of the helmet up, and spurs 
on the heels, evidently intended to represent 
a crusader, there being a cross on the lower 
part of the sword; the other to the left of 
the knight, and two inches shorter, is a fe- 
male figure, enveloped in a dress of very 
elaborate construction. They are hoth 
cross-legged, on tip-toe, and have their 
hands in attitude of prayer, a lion couchant 
being at the feet of the knight, (who has 
also » star pending by a chain of large links 
from his left side,) and a dog at those of his 
companion. These figures which are traced 
in a very rude manner, and are said to have 
been executed for Sir Roger de Norwood 
and Bona his lady, will repay the attention 
of the antiquary, being a very early instance 
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of a peculiar kind of tablet rarely to be met 
with. Near here also, in a large niche, is 
the celebrated monument of Sir Edward de 
Shirland, concerning whom there is a strange 
legend. It is said he was returning from 
the crusades, and had arrived at the Nore, 
when a storm having arisen, the ship he 
was sailing in became a wreck. He imme- 
diately sprang upon his horse, and by such 
means, reached the shore in safety, where 
an old woman accosted him, and demanded 
alms. These being refused, she declared 
that the horse which had so miraculously 
saved him, should, nevertheless, be the cause 
of his death ; upon hearing which, Sir Ed- 
ward plunged his sword into the animal, 
and killed it on the spot. Some years after, 
however, walking upon the self-same beach, 
he saw some bones lying before him, and 
gave them a violent kick, the consequence 
of which was that a portion penetrated his 
foot, causing mortification and death. Now, 
it is a singular fact, that the monument 
which represents the knight recumbent, his 
head being: supported by a helmet, should 
have, likewise, the figure of a horse’s head, 
and an imitation of waves sculptured upon 
it. I will leave it to those who are more 
curious to decide, whether the legend was 
made for the monument, or the monument 
for the legend. 

There are also a tolerably well-executed 
monument to Sir Thomas Cheny, setting 
forth his offices of Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and Treasurer of the Household, in 
Henry VIII.’s reign; and a rude piece of 
sculpture representing a recumbent figure, 
rene of a very remote period, which has 

een lately dug up in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood and deposited in the chapel above 
mentioned. Drrr. 


TEMPLE OF THE SUN, IN IRRLAND. 

Tre subjoined description of a temple of the 
sun on Greenan Mountain, county of Done- 
gal, Ireland, is extracted from aletter, by Col. 
Blacker addressed to the Hon. Dr. Knox :— 
The mountain of Greenan,* in the county 
of Donegal, rises from the southern shore 
of Lough Swilly, immediately in rear of the 
Island of Inch, from which it is separated 
by a channel of no great breadth. The as- 
cent, for about a mile, is tolerably gradual ; 
till, within a few hundred yards of the sum- 
mit, it rises up precipitously into a circular 
apex of many acres in extent, on which is situ- 
ated an ancient building, which, to the casual 
observer, has the appearance of a truncated 
cairn of extraordinary dimensions ; but, on 
a closer inspection, it will be found a build- 
ing constructed with every attention to ma- 
sonic regularity, both in design and work- 
manship. A circular wall of considerable 
thickness incloses an area of eighty-two 

® Greenau, or Grain-an, the place of the sun. 
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feet in diameter. The number of stones 
which have fullen in, form a sloping glacis 
from ten to twelve feet all round it. This 
wall, which was probably from ten to twelve 
feet high, varies considerably in thickness ; 
that part which extends from north to south, 
and which embraces the western half of the 
circle being but ten or eleven feet, whereas 
in the corresponding, or eustern half, the 
thickness increases to sixteen or seventeen, 
particularly at the entrance. This entrance, 
which is due east, is about four feet in 
breadth, and is paved at the bottom with 
flag stones, equal in width to the opening 
itself, and fitted with great regularity; it 
has been covered with flags of very large di- 
mensions, but they have fallen in: the main 
lintel, on the inner side, is formed of a sin- 
gle stone, six feet three inches in length, 
and fourteen inches square in thickness. 
Within the wall, to the right and left of this 
entrance, though not communicating with 
it, are two curious passages, about two feet 
wide and. four high, covered with flags in 
the same manner as the entrance : these pas- 
sages, which extend through half the circum- 
ference of the building, terminate at the 
northern and southern points,—that running 
southward communicating with the area, or 
interior of the place, by a narrow aperture 
which is due south. The passage, as it ap- 
roaches the eastern part of the building, 
mes gradually narrow, being not more 
than six inches wide at its termination ad- 
joining the entrance. The approach to the 
gallery or passage which leads northward, 
appears to have been from above, there be- 
ing no appearance of an aperture communi- 
cating with the area; but to the northward 
of the main entrance, within the building, 
there is a staircaze eighteen inches wide, 
which leads from the area to the top of the 
wall: this passage extends to the northern 
point, but is different from the other, being 
the same breadth the entire way. On either 
side of the entrance passage, a few feet 
within, there is a square niche of four inches 
deep. The wall appears to have been pura- 
peted, the space between the parapet and 
the interior of the circle being allotted to 
tators, and accessible by the staircase 
ready noticed. In the centre of the area 
are the remains of the altar, or place of 
sacrifice, which is approached from the en- 
trance of the building by a flagged pathway ; 
around these are the ruins of a square build- 
ing, of compuratively modern construction. 
The stones of which the building is formed, 
are of the common grey schistus, but ap- 
pear to have been selected with considerable 
attention as to size; and, considering their 
exposure to the storms of the Atlantic for'so 
muny centuries, they are in very good ‘pre- 
servation. 
This temple, and Staig Fort, are the 
only stone buildings appropriated to sun- 
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worship that have been found in Ireland 
Among the most remarkable places of this 
worship which abound in different parts of 
Ireland, is the Moat of Granard,* in Long- 
ford; and Greenmount,¢ in Louth; but 
these, as well as others of a minor descrip- 
tion, are stupendous mounds of earth. 
G. Ci 
© Granard, or Grainard, the eminence of the sun. 


7 Greenmount, or Graiu-mont, the mount of the 
sun. 





Che Paturalist. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED FOSSIL. 
(Dinotherium Giganteum.) 

Tue discoverer of this remarkable fossil and 

extinct species is M. Kaup, who has been in- 

defatigable in identifying its proper position 

in the scale of creation, and in illustrating its 

natural economy. 





(Head of the Dinotherium Giganteum.) 


Fragments of the bones of this remarkable 
fossil and extinct species have been found in 
several parts of France, in Bavaria, and in 
Austria; the most abundant remains were 
found at Applesheim, in the province of 
Hesse Darmstadt, where an entire head, re- 
presented below, and the most perfect speci- 
men hitherto found, was discovered in the 
autumn of 1836. The Applesheim bones 
were found in a sand pit along with marine 
shells, and those from France in a fresh-water 
tertiary limestone. It is described as having 
been one of the largest of the land mamma- 
lia, to have attained the length of eighteen 
feet, and, according to Cuvier and Dr. Buck- 
land, as closely allied to the tapir. Dr. Buck- 
land, in his Bridgewater Treatise, (vol. i. 
pp. 137-8,) thus states his opinion respecting 
its habits :— 

“ T shall confine my present remarks to 
this peculiarity in the position of the tusks, 
and endeavour to show how far these organs 
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illustrate the habits of the extinct animals in 
which they ate found. It is mechanically 
impossible that a lower jaw, nearly four feet 
long, loaded with such heavy tusks at its ex- 
tremity, could have been otherwise than cum- 
brons and inconvenient to a quadruped living 
on dry land. No such disadvantage would 
have attended this structure in a large animal 
destined to live in water; and the aquatic 
habits of the family of Tapirs, to which the 
Dinotherium was most nearly allied, render it 
probable, that, like them, it was an inhabitant 
of fresh-water lakes and rivers. To an animal 
of such habits, the weight of the tusks sus- 
tained in water would have been no source of 
inconvenience; and, if we suppose them to 
have been employed as instruments for raxing 
and grubbing up by the roots large aquatic 
vegetables from the bottom, they would, un- 
der such service, combine the mechanical 

ts of the pick-axe with those of the 

harrow of modern industry. The weight 
of the head, placec above these downward 
tusks, would add to their efficiency for the 
service here supposed, as the power of the 
harrow is increused by being loaded with 
weights. 

‘‘ The tusks of the Dinotherium may also 
have been applied with mechanical advan- 
tage to hook on the head of the animal to 
the bank, with the nostrils sustained above 
the water, so as to breathe securely during 
sleep, whilst the body remained floating at 
perfect ease beneath the surface; the animal 
might thus repose, moored to the margin of a 
lake or river, without the slightest muscular 
exertion, the weight of the head and body 
tending to fix and keep the tusks fast an- 
chored in the substance of the bank; as the 
weight of the body of a sleeping bird keeps 
the claws clasped firmly round its perch. 
These tusks might have been further used, 
like those in the upper jaw of the Walrus, to 
assist in dragging the body out of the water, 
and also as formidable instruments of de- 


fence. 
“ The structure of the scapula, already 


noticed, geems to show that the fore leg was’ 
adapted to co-operate with the tusks and 
teeth, in digging and separating large vege- 
tables Sem th bette. The great length 
attributed to the body would have been no 
way inconvenient to an animal living in the 
water, but attended with much mechanical 
disadvantage to so weighty a quadruped 
upon land. In all these characters of a gigan- 
tic, herbivorous, aquatic quadruped, we re- 
cugnise adaptations to the lacustrine condi- 
tion of the earth during that portion of the 
tertiary periods, to which the existence of 
these seemingly anomalous creatures appears 
to have been limited.” 

The head here represented of the Dinothe- 
rium Giganteum has been carried to Paris, 
and submitted to the examination of French 
naturalists. At a meeting of the —— 
of Sciences on the 26th of March, 1837, M. 
Blainville read a communication detailing his 
views, in which he says :— 

“ The Dinotherium was an animal of the 
family of the Lamantins, or Aquatic Gravi- 
grades, its proper position being at the head 
of the family preceding the Dugong, and 
consequently proceeded by the Tetracaulodon, 
which ought to terminate the family of the 
elephants. In a word, the animal, in our 
opinion, was a Dugong with tusk-incisors. 

e must then suppose that it had only one 
pair of anterior limbs, and five toes on each. 
As to the supposition that the animal was 
provided with a trunk, which might be pre- 
sumed from the great nasal opening, the en- 
larged surfaces which surround it, and the 
size of the suborbital nerve. as far as it may 
be judged of from the size of the suborbital 
hole, we believe that is at least doubtful, and 
that it is more probable that these disposi- 
tions bear relation to a considerable dovelape> 
ment of the upper lip, and the necessary mo- 
dification of the nostrils in an aquatic auimal, 
as is equally the case in the Dugong.” 

M. Kaup, however, differs from Blainville 
and other naturalists in considering the Di- 
notherium to be approximate to the Dugong, 





(The Dinotherium Gigauteum, restored.) 
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and rather considers its proper place to be 
among the Pachyderma properly so called, 
and in a genus very closely allied to the Hip- 

potamus. M. Kaup’s reasons for this con- 
clusion will be found at length in Jameson’s 
Journal, No. 46. The annexed representa- 
tion of the restored Dinotherium has been 
copied from Kaup. 


Che Public Journals. 


POETRY OF SCOTT, BYRON, AND WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Ir is remarkable that Scott, whose poetry at 
one time was so wonderfully popular, and so 
largely imitated, (and which we are convinced 
the world never will let die.) now affords no 
model for the ambition of our young poets, 
If we look through the mass of duodecimos 
and octavos, dedicated to “ the thankless 
muse,” we see little or nothing of the imita- 
tion of Scott in style or spirit: it is as if 
“ Marmion,” and “ Triermain,” were things 
unborn. Byron, on the other hand, still re- 
tains a strong hold over the rising generation ; 
and we may hear the murmur of his deep 
tide of melody and solemn thought in almost 
every shell we pick up by the shores of song. 
But yet more apparent, haunting, and oppres- 
sive, appears the influence of Wordsworth 
and of Shelley. Perhaps of their imitation 
of Byron our new minstrels are unconscious ; 
nor is there any accusation they will resent 
more loudly. But of the two last they scarcely 
affect to conceal the influence ; and they are 
often as proud of their models as the disci- 
ples of Pythagoras, who took cummin juice 
in order to attain the paleness of the master 
mystic, were of theirs. This preference is 
easily accounted for. Young men of genius 
are fond of the beauties which are not for the 
vulgar. Scott, in most qualities, and Byron 
in some (and those his greatest), addressed 
feelings and thoughts common to a very wide 
range of readers, however varying their pur- 
suits, however ordinary their understandings. 
But Shelley and Wordsworth each address 
minds of philosophical or poetic temperament. 
They are poets for the poet—not the 
minstrels of bower and hall. Their very 
faults have a charm to their worshippers ; 
and the Obscure, and even the Conceited, 
appear to the latter but as veils thrown over 
beauties intended only for the initiated. 
They become intolerant in their faith; and 
if we cannot swallow every one of its articles, 
they consider us as infidels in beauty, or 
dunces in art. All this will wear away by 
time; and Shelley and Wordsworth, to a 
more distant posterity, will become safe and 
admirable models, their blemishes being 
carefully distinguished from their excellences. 
But, at present, it is otherwise; and we fear 
that the mind of many a true poet will be 
Jastingly formed under trees bearing indeed 
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golden fiuit, but which cannot fail to draw 
away the nourishment and obstruct the light 
from the plants reared so immediately beneath 
their shadow. Without entering into the 
controversy whether Wordsworth and Shelley 
are poets of a higher order than Byron and 
Scott,—we will confess our belief that they 
are, at present, much more dangerous as 
models. The very popularity of the two 
former is a proof that they went the right 
way to the human heart; and there is in 
Scott a vigour and heartiness of purpose—a 


zest and — of inspiration, which have. 


somewhat of the effect of the Demosthenian 
oratory—and warm and animate at once 
our fancy, our judgment, and our feelings: 
it is in this, his vééality, that Scott’s master 
excellence as a model is to be found. It is 
as impossible for a true poet to read Scott, 
and not feel the pvetic impulse strongly 
stirred and excited,—as for a true orator to 
read the “ Oration on the Crown” and not 
feel braced and invigorated for the rostrum. 
While Scott’s inspiration is thus contagious 
and effective, his faults, in poetry, are not, 
we think, those that would be caught bya 
poet formed under different circamstances. 
Such a disciple is not likely to incur the 
same mannerism of metre, unless, like Scott, 
he kas imbued himself from childhood with 
the minstrelsy of ballads; he is not likely to 
contract the same inadequate and mecetri- 
cious notions of design, unless, like Scott, he 
has made it a part of his system to sactifice 
at all times the philosophical to the pictur- 
esque. The poet-student may take the fire 
from that great Prometheus, without wishing 
to walk away with the hollow cane that con- 
tained it. 

Byron is unquestionably a much more 
doubtful and dangerous model than Scott. 
His mavellous eloquence of sentiment, which 
seems now to be philosophy—and now to be 
passion—and is not always either—has a 
fascination to which, as long as the world 
lasts, we believe nine poets out of ten will 
yield, at one time or other, in their intellec- 
tual career. Practical life, with its social 
cares, its healthful struggles, and its stern 
experience of wisdom and passion, will work 
away the opiate—for those at least whom 
practical life will rear to the highest callings 
of the poet: but still at that twilight age 
between youth and manhood, when imagina- 
tive caine are mostly haunted with a certain 
melancholy, and 
“ Let their frail thoughts dally with false surmise,” 
the dreamer of Childe Harold will be a con- 
genial comrade and a beloved friend—the 
dearer, perhaps, for the very sadness of his 
counsels. We grant that there is danger in 
Byron’s views of life—in his frequent want of 
that earnest truthfulness and that moral 
reality of character and creation which ought 
to be ever before the ambition of a man who 
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feels the destinies of a poet ; but in Byron it 
is easy, after some experience of the world, 
and some careful and studious discipline of 
the intellect, to separate the faults to be 
shunned from the merits to be conned, In 
his general style— while his mere mannerism 
may be avoided—the student can discover 
secrets of the noblest art. Byron never over- 
adorns. His poems are not wholes, but the 
great passages in his poems are. In the 
middle of his descriptions, he never breaks off 
the effect by the undue glitter of individual 
lines. The passage itself fills you with a 
sense of completeness;—you remember it 
entirely ;—its effect becomes an indelible 
association. 

The great sphere in which the music of 
Wordsworth is heard aloft, is the Influence 
of Nature upon Man. He is eminently a 
metaphysical poet,—perhaps the greatest me- 
physical poet the world ever saw ; and we are 
far from wishing that Wordsworth himself 
should have departed from the peculiar pro- 
vince he has so sublimely appropriated to his 
genius. But we think that there are very 
few poets, indeed, for whom this province is 
the fittest land; and we incline tou doubt 
whether it be the natural and native air for 
poetry itself. We rather opine that Shaks- 
peare is more orthodox in his creed, and more 
to be studied as a model. Shakspeare dealt 
little with the natural influences uron indi- 
vidual man, but most largely with social 
influences upon mankind. He is essentially 
the active poet, Wordsworth the passive. To 
arouse, not to allay the passions, was his 
ambition; to individualize emotions, — to 
paint men in the market-place, not in the 
hermitage,— to imbody the guidguid agunt 
in all its varieties and forms,—to make the 
Common-place and Familiar poetical, not by 
expatiating on their internal and mystic beauty 
but by uniting them to stirring events and 
breathing passions,—this was the object and 
the art of Shakspeare. Phoebus forbid that 
we should say that all poets must seek the 
same paths to fame, or imitate the old for- 
malist of whom the ancient writer tells us, 
who would not suffer his bees to roam abroad 
for sweets, but cut their wings, and placed 
before them flowers of his own sagacious 
selection. We repeat, that we rejoice that 
Wordsworth is first in his line, rather than 
being second in Shakspeare’s; but, since 
those who imitate Wordsworth must be con- 
tent to be second to their master, we think it 
allowable to state our opinion that for the vast 
majority of minds F nwa poetical, the art 
and school of Shakspeare will afford much 
safer models than those of Wordsworth, and 
will be likely to lead to more novel combina- 
tions and more valuable results. We will not 
raise the question, how far Wordsworth is 
tight, as an artist, in his conceptions of the 
Beautiful, as found in the Homely. We 
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incline to agree with him, but we doubt much 
whether what is called his simple poetry fairly 
carries out his conceptions. We doubt if it 
be healthfully and practically simple—whe- 
ther it be not rather the simplicity of a 
schoolman and idealist—of a man visibly 
stooping from his throne than a man movin; 
easily, and at home, among the beings an 
things he visits—whether, like other great 
people, he is not over-condesceuding and 
over- familiar, wen he shakes hands with the 
vulgar, or plays with the puerile. As a test 
of this doubt, which we hazard with due diffi- 
dence, we wish that one of Wordsworth’s 
implicit disciples would make an experiment. 
Let him read to an intelligent shepherd or 
intelligent child, we will not say a song by 
Burns, but a passage in the “ Deserted 
Village,’ or one of Cowper’s occasional 
poems, such as that on “ His Mother’s 
Picture,’’ or even a description of scenery 
from “ The Lady of the Lake,’”? and then 
read to the same unbiassed critic Words- 
worth’s “ Peter Bell ;’—ask him which he 
considers the most natural and the most 
simple; see which comes home the most to 
his healthy understanding and unadulterated 
feelings. We venture to conjecture that the 
listener will not decide in favour of “ Peter 
Bell.” Yet such would be a fair critic of the 
genuine Natural. Kducated and refining 
men rarely are judges of the Natural. We 
need uot be metaphysicians to know what is 
the simple language of homely truth. It 
was the over-refiners, not the children and 
the shepherds, who found simplicity in The- 
ocritus.— Monthly Chronicle. 





THE ABSENT MAN. 

(Concluded from page 350.) 
Scarcg.y had I done so, than I heard the 
waiter, who had halted with his awkward 
squad at the very spot where I had leaped 
the wall, exclaim in loud tones of astonish- 
ment and rage, “ Well, I’m blest if the vil- 
lain arn’t given us the slip, after all! And 
what a precious dance he’s led me! Why, 
I'm blown like a bladder !” 

~ And so am I,” replied one of his com- 
panions. 

“In course you are,” observed a third, 
“¢ werry strange if you wer’n’t, arter a chase 
such as we’ve had. But I say, only think of 
his capsizing a man and a lass; my eyes, 
how he must have run for it !” * 

‘¢ I'll swear he’s somewhere hereabouts,” 
resumed the waiter, “ and I'll not leave till 
1 find him. It’s as much as my place is 
worth—master’s so precious crusty in these 
matters—to go back without the rascal. Oh, 
my sides, they ache as if they had been 
played on by a broomstick !”” 

What followed I was unable to out, 
though I listened with the deepest tion ; 
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from one or two words, however, that were 
uttered in a low, suppressed growl, I conjec- 
tured that the party, at the earnest remon- 
strances of the waiter, had come to the resolu- 
tion of keeping concealed, and on the watch, 

r half an hour or so, in the hope that, 
thinking they were gone, I might be tempted 
to venture forth from my hiding-place. 

The clear summer moon had now risen, 
and by the light which she afforded me, 1 
was enabled to make an inspection of m 
locality. It was a bed-room well furnished, 
and containing among other items a steel 
purse stored with the current coin of the 
realm. While, with a natural feeling of cu- 
tiosity I was examining the workmanship of 
this last article, and pondering on the singu- 
lar chance that had led me into a female’s 
bedroom, I heard footsteps on the stairs. 
My mind misgave me at the sound. It was 
clear that some one was aS con- 
viction which so agitated and bewildered me, 
that most inadvertently I hurried the purse 
into my pocket, and flew for refuge to a spa- 
cious cupboard, just as an elderly lady and 
her maid-servant entered the room. 

Never shall I forget the painful sense of 
embarrassment which I experienced at this 
crisis of my fate. Alone in the bedroom of 
a woman! What on earth should I do? 
Scream for assistance, or prepare with indo- 
tmitable courage to brave the worst? A mo- 
ment’s reflection decided me: I would re- 
main concealed where I was till the lady’s 


eyes were fast locked in sleep, when I would’ 


make my exit, as I had made my entrance 
by the window ; ‘for to discover myself would 
not only jeopardize my character for pure 
morality, but would also give rise to affronting 
pe ogee ra that I had entered the premises 
with felonions intentions. Having thus 
made up my mind, I became comparatively 
tranquil though it was not without emotion 
that I heard the girl fasten the window-latch 
and close the shutters. 

When the servant ‘had performed this part 
of her duty, she began putting her mistress’s 
hair in papers; and while doing so, detailed 
for her edification all the little local scandal 
of the day, and then having exhausted her 
budget, wished her good-night, and retired 
from the room, while the lady, after carefully 
bolting the door, prepared, as I thought, to 
undress for bed. But unfortunately I was 
mistaken, for previous to her putting on her 
nightgear, she took it into her head to exa- 
mine every nook and cranny and article of 
furniture in the room. Oh, the horrors I 
endured during this investigation! Yet it 
was not so much on my own account that I 
was thus afflicted. No, it was chiefly for 
the poor lady that my sensibilities were exci- 
ted, whose maiden delicacy, I felt must sus- 
tain a eruel shock at the discovery of a full- 
gtown man in her chamber. Ah, sir, I have 
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always had a kind and considerate heart, let 
a viperous world say what it will to the con- 
trary. 
The gentlewoman’s search was one of no 
ordinary care and duration. First she 
under the bed, then behind the curtains, 
then under the washing-stand, then up the 
chimney, and underneath the dressing-table. 
Even a bandbox that was standing on a shelf 
did not escape her vigilance, for as the devil 
once got into a bottle, I suppose she thought 
it not unlikely that he might ensconce him- 
self in a bandbox. Having finished her 
search in every other quarter, she next came 
towards the cupboard. Fain would I have 
held the door fast, but there was no handle 
inside, at least I could find none; so I was 
compelled, with as much calmness as I could 
muster, to await the upshot of the catas- 
trophe. Fatal necessity! An instant, and 
the door is flung wide open, and, lo, despite 
my most ingenious efforts to shirk behind a 
clothes-bay, I stand revealed in all my beauty 
before the eyes of the astounded damsel ! 
The Irish salmon when he woke up from 
a dream of the sea to find himself in the 
saucepan, was not, I will venture to say, 
more thoroughly obfuscated than was the old 
lady at this moment so trying to both of us, 
She stared as if she would have stared me 
into stone; and screaming out “ Thieves !— 
Murder !—Fire !” dropped her candlestick, 
and then dropped herself in a swoon beside 
it, like a post blown down by a high wind. 
Her screams, which must have been heard 
throughout the house, accompanied by her 
heavy fall, convinced me that I had not a 
minute to lose, so groping my way towards 
the window-shutters, I endeavoured, but 
without effect, to uncluse them, while, to add 
to the perils of my aan I could hear the 
servant-maid, who had not yet gone to bed, 
come flying down stairs, three steps at a time. 
Immediately I rushed to the door and un- 
bolted it, in the hope of being able to explain 
matters to the girl’s satisfaction; but here 
again I was disappointed, for no sooner did 
e catch a glimpse of me on the landing- 
place, than hurrying down into the passage 
with the speed of one demented, while I 
rushed back in order to make one last effort 
to force open the window-shutters, she un- 
barred the street door, and bawled out for 
assistance in a tone of voice that might have 
awakened the seven sleepers. The waiter 
and his companions, who were still keepin; 
watch up and down the road—for all that 
have described took place within half an 
hour—hastened forward to the girl’s assist- 
ance, and guided by her, with a rushlight in 
her hand, unkennelled me with a vulgar 
shout of triumph, and conducted me to the 
black hole, when I was next day transferred 
to oe pire and the waiter having 
testified to my identity, and the old lady’s 
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purse having been found in my pocket, I 
was —to speak professionally —fully com- 
mitted for trial at the next Old Bailey 
assizes. 

(He is tried within a month, and reads his 
own defence : 

In this luminous document I gave a sketch 
of my early life, suppressing, of course, all 
irrelevant and embarrassing particulars; I 
spoke of the disastrous malady to which I 
had been subject from the cradle; of the 
herculean efforts I had made to overcome it ; 
of the agony and contrition of mind which it 
had occasioned me, and of the utter absence 
of bad intention that had uniformly charac- 
terized the visitation. I then instanced the 
cases of several exemplary individuals who 
had been similarly afflicted. I mentioned 
the illustrious Adam Smith, who was known 
to have taken off his hat to a cow, mistaking 
her for a Christian; the immortal Newton, 
who made use of a lady’s finger for a tobacco- 
stopper; the sage Parr, who put on six shirts 
one over the other; and asked if it was won- 
derful that 1, harassed by agitation, should, 
in the darkness of night, have mistaken a 
lady’s purse for my own, when in broad 
daylight the sage and pious Johnson made a 
similar mistake with a bishop’s shovel hat! 
I next expatiated on the flagrant improba- 
bility of my wilfully appropriating another’s 
property at the very moment when, as the 
evidence ayainst me proved, detection was 
inevitable; and then addressing myself to 
the judge, I conjured him as a man of edu- 
cation—of sensibility—of upright and mag- 
nanimous principles—to discriminate between 
those social failings which are prepense and 
premeditated, and those which are the mere 
accidental results of mental abstraction. I 
wound up my speech by an affecting appeal 
to the feelings of the jury, which, to the 
disgrace of humanity be it said, had no other 
effect than to create a malignant laugh 
among the cruwd. When the uproar had 
subsided, the judge commenced his charge, 
and after complimenting me—in what I must 
say was a very handsome manner—on the 
ingenuity I had displayed in my defence, and 
regretting that such abilities had been so 
perverted, left the case to the jury; who, as a 
matter of course, found me guilty, whereupon 
I was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 

ty ! 

Thus you perceive, sir, I am the victim of 
mere absence of mind—punished, in short, 
for that infirmity to which some of the great- 
est men this country ever produced have 
been liable 7 with myself. In a few 
weeks, possibly a few days, I shall quit this 
— for a new hemisphere; bat before I go 

ence to be no more seen, let me here in your 
presence, record my solemn conviction of the 
Necessity of an immediate Reform in the 
Law! Yes, sir; 1 am now, like the enlight- 
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ened Romilly, persuaded that. our criminal 
code teems with imperfections; and thus 
thinking, I shall, at my earliest leisure, note 
down my poor thoughts on the subject, and 
transmit them from time to time to the free 
press of my nitive country, though I much 
fear my patriotic efforts will be of no avail, 
for who will regard the opinions of a Law 
Reformer who dates from Botany Bay ? 
However, a man cau but do his best. 
Blackwvod’s Magazine. 
Motes of a Reader. 





HINTS FOR THE TABLE. 

(From the Work of that title, just published.) 
Since the London market has been in part 
supplied with meat by steam conveyance, 
the price has fallen from 7d. to 6d. a pound 
in London, or fully fourteen per cent. 

The only effectual method of removing 
the taint of meat by charcoal, is first to 
wash the joint several times in cold water ; 
it should then be covered with cold water in 
large quantity, and several pieces of char- 
coal, red hot, should be thrown into the 
water when somewhat hot; and the boiling 
of the meat proceeded with. 

A common test of the quantity of salt 
necessary to add to water, in making brine 
for pickling meat, is to continue to add salt 
until an egg will swim in it. This, however, 
is an imperfect test of the strength of the 
brine, since an egg will float in a saturated 
solution of salt and water, and will also float 
if, to the same saturated solution, a bulk:of 
= water equal to twice the bulk of the 
atter be added. According to Gay Lussac, 
seven ounces and a half of salt are neces- 
sary to saturate an imperial pint of water. 
This is important, since the efficacy of brine 
in preserving meat depends very much upon 
getting a solution of salt at the exact point 
of saturation. 

A fillet of mutton, salted for three days, 
boned, and then stuffed, half roasted, and 
stewed in gravy, is an economical luxury.: 
A stewed shoulder of mutton is excellent. 
And a roast neck of mutton is a fit dinner 
for a prince ; so thought George IV. 

Pork, however dressed, is always un. 
wholesome ; yet, if cooked in the French 
fashion, the stimulant of a sauce makes it 
aperient, and, of course, less indigestible 
than when dressed plainly—Ude. Pork, 
goose, duck, and such oily meats, are more 
digestible when eaten cold than hot. 

If a ham be boiled with veal and savoury 
herbs, their juices will insinuate themselves 
between the fibres of the ham, after having 
dislodged the salt, by which means the meat 
is enriched and made tender. At first sight, 
this will appear an extravagant mode of boil- 
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ing a ham; but, it should be recollected, 
that the broth will serve the charitable pur- 
poses of the family, and cannot be consi- 
dered as lost. In Germany, a pint of oak 
sawdust is put into the boiler with each 
ham. 


* Of English sausages, the finest are made 
at Epping, Norwich, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. Bologna and Gottingen sausages 
are fine; indeed, most university towns are 
celebrated for ‘ savoury meats.”’ 


The turkey ranks as one of the most use- 
ful benefits conferred by America on the 
rest of the world. Though surpassed in 
external beauty by the peacock, its flesh is 
greatly superior in excellence, standing al- 
most unrivalled for delicacy of texture and 
agreeable sapidity. On this account it has 
been naturalized with astonishing rapidity 
throughout the world, and almost univers- 
ally constitutes a favourite banquet dish. 
The Indians value it so highly when roasted, 
that they call it ‘‘ the white man’s dish,” 
and present it to strangers as the best they 
can offer. In England, the rapid increase 
of turkeys had rendered them attainable at 
country feasts as early as the year 1585. 
Our name for them is very absurd; as it 
conveys the fulse idea that the turkey origi- 
nated in Asia; owing to the ridiculous habit, 
formerly prevalent, of calling every foreign 
object by the name of Turk, Indian, &c. 
Wild turkeys have been shot, in their na- 
tive woods, weighing thirty und even forty 
pounds, and standing three feet high. 


The flesh of the New Holland cereopsis 
is much more delicate than that of our 
goose, and it promises to become a valuable 
acquisition to our poultry-yard. 

The canvass- back duck, in the rich, juicy, 
tenderness of its flesh, and its delicacy of 
flavour, stands unrivalled by the whole of its 
tribe in America, or any other quarter of 
the world. Those killed in the waters of 
Chesapeuke are generally esteemed superior 
to all others, doubtless from the great abun- 
dance of their favourite food which these 
rivers produce. At American public din- 
ners, hotels, and private entertainments, the 
canvass- backs are universal favourites. They 
not only grace, but dignify the table, and 
their very name conveys to the imagination 
of the eager epicure the most comfortable 
and exhilarating ideas. Hence, on such 
occasions, it has not been uncommon to pay 
from one to three dollars a pair for these 
ducks ; indeed, at such times, if they can 
they must be had, whatever be the price.— 
[Wilson and Buonaparte's American Orni- 
tholugy.) —Swainsou refers to the canvass- 
back duck as the ortolan of the duck family, 
and the turtle of the swimming birds. 

The effect of keeping game is not only to 
make it tenderer, but likewise to bring out its 


flavour, which tends in another way to pro- 
mote digestion. Nothing is more tasteless 
than a pheasant cooked too soon, or has a 
finer flavour after hanging a proper length 
of time. No doubt this flavour, while it 
gratifies the palate, assists digestion, by sym- 
pathetically exciting the stomach.—Mayo. 

To tell an old rabbit from # young one, 
and vice versd, press the knee-joint of the 
fore leg with the thumb; when the heads 
of the two bones which form the joints. are 
so close together that little or no space can 
be perceived between them, the rabbit is an 
old one. If, on the contrary, there is a per- 
ceptible separation between the two bones, 
the rabbit is young ; and more or less so, as 
the two bones are more or less separated.— 
Nimrod. 

Ortolans are mostly found in the warmer 
regions of Europe: in Spain they are 
‘* lumps of celestial fatness.” During 1837, 
many of these birds were also sent alive to 
the London market from Prussia. 


The making of lobster-sauce is not gene- 
rally understood. It can only be made in 
perfection with three parts cream to one of 
butter, with cayenne, salt, and cavice or co- 
ratch : but the common error is not chop- 

ing the lobster small enough: when cut 
into large dice, (us directed in most cookery- 
books,) it is scarcely a sauce, for the result 
is too much like eating fish with fish. 
Spurious “ Essence of Anchovies” is 
manufactured by various methods. That 
which most nearly resembles the real es- 
sence is prepared from whitebait ; and, the 
brine in which the white or Dutch herrings 
are preserved, is also used as the imitations 
of the genuine sauce. A chemist, of Leices- 
ter, has patented a ¢ransparent essence of 
anchovies, which he makes by boiling an- 
chovies in water, and clarifying the liquor 
by repeated filtraticn. 


There is a sweeping prejudice against 
cilmen’s pickles, from a notion that they are 
coloured green by copper: but every oilman 
who understands his business can produce 
green pickles without any such aid. 


Old Ay we are rarely crisp, but they are 
of much finer flavour than new ones; though 
not so esteemed. 


In cheup pickles, the vegetables are 
scarcely half saturated with the vinegar, 
which is of the worst kind, being adulte- 
rated with sulphuric acid, as may be de- 
tected by the sulphurous odour of such 
pickles. 


Certain vegetables assist the stomach with 
some indigestible food. Such are rich and 
oily substances, as pork, gouse, wild fowl, 
and salmon. The malic acid in apple-sauce 
euten with pork, the lemon juice with wild 
fowl, and vinegar with salmon, have thus 
come into common use. To assist the di- 
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ation of fried white buit, and turtle too, 

mon juice is usually added, and punch 
drank with them: “ the palate,”’ says Mr. 
Mayo, “ having suggested, and philosophy 
approving, the association.”’ 

Vegetable marrow is good in every stage 
of its growth ; when young, fried in butter ; 
when half-grown, plainly boiled or stewed, 
with sauce; and when full-grown, in pies. 
When boiled and cut into dice, it makes an 
élegant garnish, alternately with dice of 
young carrots, for boiled fowls. 


Sea-kale, unlike most other vegetables, is 
improved by forcing: the forced shoots pro- 
duced at mid-winter being more crisp and 
delicate thun those of natural growth in 
April and May. 

In preparing a salad, it is a common mis- 
take to wash lettuces; they ought never to 
be wetted; they thus lose their crispness, 
and are pro tanto destroyed. If you can get 
nothing but wet lettuces, you had certainly 
better dry them ; but, if you wish for a good 
salad, cut the lettuce fresh from the garden, 
take off the outside leaves, cut or rather 
break it into a salad bow], and mix. 


A green apricot tart is commonly consi- 
dered the best tart that is made ; but a green 
apricot pudding is better. 


The Gatherer. 








Animal Flower in Grenuda.—There is a 
very singular animal flower, or zoophyte, 
(says a recent writer,) which inhabits the 
side of the rocky wall that lines the careen- 
age, next.to the town, about two feet below 
the surface of the water: it consists of a worm 
encased in a cylindrical tube, one end of 
which is fastened to the rock, and at the other 
it throws out its rays or tentacula; the rays, 
when extended, are of a funnel shape; the 
flower bears an exact resemblance to the pur- 
ple passifloras or grannadilla; and, when 
fully expanded, is peculiarly sensitive at the 
approach of anything towards it. It is not 
known whether the animal has the power to 
separate its shell from the rock, or remains 
there during its existence. W. G. 


It is contrary to etiquette to appear armed 
in the presence of Siamese royalty. 


. Barbaric State—— Upon state occasions his 
Majestic Obesity, the King of Siam, sits 
eross-legged upon his throne, enveloped in a 
tich mantle of gold tissue, chewing betal 
and squirting saliva into a golden urn. 


A Siamese Army.— Whoever has seen, at 
any large theatre, a grand army badly drilled, 
may imagine the Siamese troops, and con- 
ceive what genuine “ food for powder” they 
would make before a handful of disciplined 
troops. 


At a Siamese court, where only a subdued 
light is admitted, the diamonds and carbun- 
cles on the king’s person are described as 
glittering and flashing all around like mi- 
niature lightning. 

Whilst arranging a dinner in Siam, the 
servants do not hesitate to mount the table, 
and walk about upon the cloth. 


During an audience with the sovereign in 
Siam, water and betel are served ; and, as the 
chamber is open, birds often fly in and out, 
and alight on the chandeliers. 


The mandarins of Cochin-China are ac- 
customed to sit upon their chairs with their 
bare feet drawn under them, occasionally 
holding a fan between their toes, while their 
hands are employed either in stroking their 
beards or wiping their faces with a red rag 
instead of a pocket handkerchief. 


In the Town Hall of the capital of Cochin- 
China, diplomatic clerks may be seen writing 
without any other desk than the floor itself. 


The noise of pupils reciting their lessons 
in a Chinese school has been oddly compared 
to that of a simmering tea-kettle. 


Masters and Servants——In many parts of 
Spain, (says a modern traveller,) servants are 
accustomed to live upon the mest familiar 
terms with their masters, and the waiters at cof- 
fee-houses and taverns sit down by the side of 
the traveller, and enter into conversation with 
him. The domestics usually eat at the same 
table with their masters, and not unfrequently 
engross the whole conversation. hen a 
servant at an inn brings up the traveller's 
dinner or supper, after placing the dishes, he 
frequently takes a chair by his side, asks him 
for a cigar, which he begins to smoke; and, 
after helping himself to a glass of wine, en- 
deavours to make himself comfortable till he 
is disturbed. W.G.C. 


Palaces.—The royal palace at Berlin co- 
vers an area of 232,320 square feet, French; 
the Harer, at Constantinople, 260,100; the 
Louvre, 275,625; the Royal Palace, at Mu- 
nich, 291,600; the Caserta, 410,480; the 
Royal Palace at Vienna, 432,000; the Vati- 
can and Belvedere, 478,900. W.G.C. 


Butterflies in Africa.— Between six and 
seven o'clock in the morning, (says a recent 
traveller,) we continued our route through 
woods and open patches of ground; and 
at eleven in the forenoon arrived at the 
borders of a deep glen, of the most wild, ro- 
mantic, and picturesque appearance, inclosed 
and overhung on all sides by trees of amazing 
height and dimensiuns, which hid it in deep 
shadow. In this glen were an incredible 
number of butterflies, which were variegated 
by the most brilliant tints and colourings ; 
the wings of some were of a shining green, 
edged and sprinkled with gold; others were 
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of sky-blue and silver; some were of purple 
and gold, blending into each other; and the 
wings of others were like dark velvet, trim- 
med and braided with lace. W.G.C. 
Punning.—In the reign of the effeminate 
James of England, that. king of punsters, the 
art of punning was cdrried to su great an ex- 
tent, that it became engrafted, as it were, 
upon the original language of the country. 
Punning was used under all cireumstances— 
serious as well as trivial matters were infected 
with it.” This vice, as some will consider it, 
extended itself everywhere—the terms used’ 
in the deliverance of propositions in the Par- 


liament were couched in punning. James’ 


piqued himself highly on his proficiency in 
this eccentricity, and therefore all his subjects 
might, with impunity attempt puns, in imi- 
tation of their royal master. The art of pun- 
ning had, indeed,“ spread to so dreadful a de- 
gree, that it was as ve used in the court 
of justice, and the church as any where else. 
The criminal, when condemned to death, 
teceived his sentence in a mixture of gra- 
Vity and puns; and the preacher, the more 
strongly, perhaps, to impress’ his doctrine, 
layed on the words as he went ‘along. The’ 
bbllowing is a specimen of a sermon from the 
pulpit, and one which is enough to show the: 
character of the times. It is a string of, 
puns :—“ The dia/ shows that we must die, 
all: yet, nevertheless ali houses are turned. 
into ale houses : our cares into cates ; our pa-; 
radise is a pair 0’ dice ; our marriage a merry 
age ; out. matrimuny a matter o’ money ; 
our. divines have become dry vines. It was 
not so in the days of No-ah, Ah-no.”—G. 

A gentleman, on being asked his age by a 
lady, replied, “ It is what you do in every- 
thing.” — “ What'can that be?” —“ XL.” 
(“ Exeel)” was the answer. G. 


Light of the Sun.—The clouds obscure a 
great part of the sun’s light, but they are ne- 


ver so dense as to obstruct it altogether. The 


light of the sun, (says a recent writer,) when: 


it strikes upon the particles of moisture form- 
ing the clouds, is diffused through their whole 
mass; therefore, the light we receive. on 


— days, instead of coming in_purallel 
rays directly from the sun, is diffused among 
the vapours in the air, which thus becoming 
a gteat reservoir of light, transmits it to the 
earth in various directions, Even on the 
clearest day, a great portion of the light 
from the sun is diffused by the vapours of the 
atmosphere. It is this diffusion of the light, 
that produces the bright appearance of the 
sky. Were the air to be perfectly transpa- 
rent, the sky would appear almost black, the 
rays of light being invisible, unless they 
strike directly upon the eye, and were there 
no object above us that could reflect them, no 
light would be perceived ; and the sun would 
appeat like a brilliant orb surrounded by the 
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darkness of night. Ina fine, dryelimate, the 
sky is of a deeper blue than in this country ; 
and at the top of high mountains, above t 
misty exhalations of the earth, the sky ap- 
pears of a still deeper colour. It is to the 
diffusion of light, by the vapours of the at- 
a that we are indebted for the twi- 
ight. In a perfectly transparent atmosphere, 
we should be left in derkieves the instant the 
sun was set, but the clouds and vapours re- 
flect the sun’s diffused. light long after it is, 
below the horizon, and, during the summer. 
months, spread a general twilight throughout 
the night. ; ‘ 
. Minister Three Wills. — The following 
anecdote of a Chinese minister appeared, a 
short time since, in the Canton Register :— 
Under the reign of Shint-sung, Wang-kwei 
continued to hold the place of premier sixteen, 
Tears, He was esteemed a great flatterer in 
is day, and, after his desth, history handed 
him down to ‘posterity by the appellation of 
Minister Three Willis. When going to an 
audience of the emperor, he invariably said to 
his colleagues, “ We will take his majesty’s 
will.’’’ When others were discussing. t 
merits of a public measure, his one speech 





was, “ We will submit to his majesty’s will.” of 


And, ‘after retiring from’ the imperial pre- 3 


sence, he silenced all objections, by. saying,’ 
“ We have got his majesty’s will.’—W.G.C. 


Order of the Garter.—The three following — } 
distinguished femalesin thiscountry have worn 


the insignia of the Garter, 


Hescourt’ Lady Grey, cond Lads Somelk, Lede i 


Harcourt. was daughter of Sir John Byron.: 
She married Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., in 
the reign. of Edward IJ{. At Nuneham 
Courtenay, Oxfordshire, the seat.of the Earl 
of: Harcourt, over one of the dressing-room 
doors is a painting of her ladyship wearing 
the Garter on her arm. On her tomb at 
Stanton, Harcourt, Oxfordshire, is her effi 
wearing the Garter, with the motto on 
left arm above the elbow. Lady.Gray: was 
daughter of John Holland, Earl of Hunting- 
don and: Duke of Exeter. She married, first; 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk ;. and, 
secondly, Sir John Gray, K.G., in the reign 
of Henry V. Sir John Gray was afterwards 
Earl of Tankerville. Her tomb was in St. 
Catherine’s Church, near the Tower of Lon- 
don. Lady Suffolk was daughter of Sir Tho- 
Pole, Hatl of Sufflly in the reign of Henry 
ule, 0 in’ the rei | 
VI. Her tomb, with her effigy wearing the 
Garter on the left arm, is in Kwlme Chureh, 
Oxfordshire. W.G.C. 
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